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Consolidated Statistics in Brief 




(S in millions, except per-share amounts) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Revenues 

$ 9,962 

9,914 

9,789 

Operating profit before restructuring charge 

$ 574 

443 

639 

Operating profit 

$ 574 

S3 

639 

Net income (loss) 

$ 280 

(166) 

317 

Per common share 

Net income (loss) 

$ 2.14 

(1.28) 

2.45 

Dividends declared 

$ 1.12 

1.08 

1.04 

Capital expenditures 

$ 327 

366 

403 

Total assets 

$ 4,692 

4,618 

4,305 

Shareholders’ equity 

$ 2,059 

2,031 

2,340 

Number of stores at year end 

8,990 

8,386 

8,619 


Corporate Profile 


W oolworth Corporation, headquartered in the landmark Woolworth Building in New 
York, is a large multinational retailer with stores and related support facilities in 21 
countries on four continents — North America, Europe, Australia and Asia. The company, as of 
the close of its 1992 financial year, operated nearly 9,000 stores in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Germany, England, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, France, Spain, Italy and 
Australia, in more than 40 different formats, including nearly 7,400 specialty stores and more 
than 1,600 general merchandise stores. 

The company traces its origins to 1879, with the development of Frank Winfield Wool- 
worths general merchandise store. In recent years, the company has aggressively expanded its 
specialty retailing operations, both at home and abroad, through the growth of existing formats, 
the creation of new chains and the acquisition of compatible specialty retail companies. 

Driving the company’s success are its 143,000 dedicated associates committed to provid¬ 
ing quality merchandise at good value. 
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strong performance of its athletic footwear and apparel operations and the suc¬ 
cessful implementation of its accelerated store-redeployment program, 


oolworth Corporations shareholder value was enhanced during 1992 by the 


announced in January 1992. The company’s results reflect a solid recovery in domestic profits 
and only a slight decline in foreign profits, despite the continued sluggish United States economy 
and recessions in our two most-significant foreign markets — Canada and Europe. 

Net income for 1992 rose to $280 million, or $2.14 per share, compared with a net loss of 
$166 million, or $1.28 per share, in 1991. The 1991 loss reflected after-tax charges totaling $363 
million, or $2.79 per share, as a result of the accelerated redeployment program and a change in 
accounting for retiree benefits. Excluding these charges, net income rose 42 percent from 1991. 

Worldwide revenues in 1992 reached $9,962 million, a modest increase from $9,914 mil¬ 
lion in 1991, reflecting the impact of troubled economies in each of our major markets, and the 
effect of store closings in the United States under the accelerated redeployment program. 

Expressing confidence in the company’s ability to continue to enhance shareholder 
value through the successful implementation of its long-established strategic priorities, the 
board of directors raised the quarterly dividend rate from $.28 per share to $.29 per share, 
the ninth increase in as many years. 

Woolworth Corporations pursuit of strategic diversification, the theme of this annual 
report, grows out of our strategic priorities: to restructure, reformat and revitalize businesses 
that can meet our financial objectives within a reasonable time span and to redeploy assets away 
from those businesses which cannot; to accelerate expansion of successful specialty retail for¬ 
mats and to develop new ones, and to acquire compatible specialty retailing companies. 
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This past year, in line with our strategic priorities, we vigorously grew and diversified 
our formats worldwide, opening more than 900 stores, including some 300 in space formerly 
occupied by underproductive stores closed under the accelerated redeployment program. Our 
commitment to continued store expansion, format develop¬ 
ment and related technological support is bolstered by cash 
capital outlays of $390 million planned for 1993- 

Our development of new formats continued with the 
opening of our first World Foot Locker stores in 1992. The 
World Foot Locker format features exceptionally broad assort¬ 
ments of the most-wanted athletic footwear and apparel in a 
high-tech sports environment about six times the size of a 
conventional Foot Locker store. We expect that opening World 
Foot Locker stores in 300-to-600 high-volume malls will signif¬ 
icantly help us in continuing to strengthen our position in the 
$12 billion athletic footwear market in the United States. 

To better manage our diverse busi¬ 
nesses, organizational changes were made to streamline management struc¬ 
ture and take advantage of synergies in operations. In the United States, our 
Little Folk Shop and Kids Mart chains of childrens apparel stores are now a 
part of Kinney Shoe Corporation; and The Rx Place, our deep-discount drug 
store chain, is now a part of F.W Woolworth Co. In Canada, our two subsidi¬ 
aries — F.W Woolworth Co. Limited and Kinney Canada Inc. — have been 
amalgamated to form a single corporation, Woolworth Canada Inc. 

wniiam k. Lavm The board of directors has elected William K. Lavin, 48, to succeed 

Executive Vice President - 

Finance and Administration and me as chairman of the board and chief executive officer, effective July 1,1993, 

Chief Financial Officer 

on my retirement after 48 years with the company. Bill’s election marks a 
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Harold E. Soils (right) 
Frederick E. Hennig 


transition to a management team having the right combination of seasoning and youth to formu¬ 
late bold and imaginative plans for the company’s future. Related promotions include: C. Jackson 
Gray to .senior vice president - corporate planning and development; W. Barry Thomson to 

senior vice president and chief administrative officer, 
and Charles T. Young to senior vice president and chief 
financial officer. Also, the company's secretary, Gary M. 
Bahler, was elected to the additional positions of vice 
president and general counsel, succeeding Ted M. 
Annenberg, who retired. 

Fred M. Kirby, a member of the board of direc¬ 
tors since 1964, retired from the board and was 
appointed the company’s first honorary director who 
had not previously served as its chief executive officer. 
J. Carter Bacot, chairman of the board and chief execu¬ 
tive officer of The Bank of New York Company was 
elected a director. We thank Mr. Kirby for his wise 
counsel, and we welcome Mr. Bacot to the board. 

The vitality and experience of our management team will bring the company to new 
levels of profitability. Our commitment to implementing our strategic priorities and pursuing 
diversification remains strong. For their continued support in all our endeavors, we express 
gratitude to our board of directors, associates, shareholders, landlords and suppliers. 



Harold E. Sells 

Chairman of the Board and Chief Executive Officer 



President and Chief Operating Officer 


April 14, 1993 









Diversity in Location 


V igorous expansion into foreign markets is a principal way in which Woolworth 
Corporation pursues strategic diversification. 

Today, Woolworth Corporation has the most-significant foreign operations of 
any United States-based retail company. Of our nearly 9,000 stores worldwide, approximately 
one-third are located outside the United States, generating over 40 percent of total revenues. 

Last year, our highly success- 

Of Woolworth Corporation’s nearly 9,000 stores, 


ful Foot Locker athletic footwear 


and apparel chain continued its 


approximately one-third are located outside the 
United States, generating over 40 percent of 


pattern of growth in Europe, Mexico 

total revenues. 

and Australia, while adding selected 

stores to its long-established base in the United States and Canada. At year end, there were 143 
Foot Locker stores in eight countries of western Europe — England, France, Italy Germany 
Spain, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. We expect to have at least 1,000 Foot Locker 
stores throughout Europe by the year 2000, as people there respond to many of the same influ¬ 
ences — such as a heightened interest in physical fitness and a more-casual lifestyle — that 
fueled the Foot Locker chains phenomenal growth in the United States after its launching in 1974. 
In Mexico, where our first Foot Locker store was opened in October 1991, the number of 

stores grew to eight last year, with another 10 stores 

We expect to have at least 1,000 Foot Locker 


stores throughout Europe by the year 2000. 


planned in 1993- In Australia, the total rose to 49 


stores in 1992 from 40 stores in 1991. Opening Foot 
Locker stores in Mexico and Australia positions the company for possible expansion of the Foot 
Locker chain to Central and South America and other countries on the Pacific Rim. 


b 









In 12 countries 
around the 
world, the Foot 
Locker “pro in 
the stripes” 
provides cus¬ 
tomers with the 
most-exciting 
new athletic 
footwear and 
apparel. 
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A Our 318 North¬ 
ern Reflections 
stores, located 
throughout the 
United States 
and Canada, 
offer high-qual¬ 
ity, natural-fiber 
sportswear for 
women who 
enjoy a casual 
lifestyle. 
--► 


An advantage of geographic diversification is 
that formats developed and proven in one market, as 
in the case of our Foot Locker chain, can often success¬ 
fully be “exported” across national borders. 

Our Northern Reflections format, developed 
in Canada, features womens casual sportswear 
designed to appeal to the woman, age 25-to-40, who is 
attracted to a casual, outdoors lifestyle. With 162 stores 
in Canada, it has been “exported” to the United States, 
where we now have 156 
stores. 

Another fast¬ 
growing format, both at 
home and abroad, is our Afterthoughts chain of costume jewelry, 
handbag and accessory boutiques. Launched in the United 
States in the mid-1980s, this format has since been successful 
in Canada, where the stores operate under the name 
Reflexions, and in Germany, where they are known as Rubin. 

Geographic diversification also paves the way for con¬ 
tinued expansion into foreign markets. Once a presence and a 
familiarity with the cultural and economic characteristics of a 
particular foreign market have been established, entries into 
that market with additional formats become relatively simple. 

Our familiarity with Mexico, where we opened our first 

Mil 
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general merchandise store in 1956, and our presence in Australia, where we have operated 
shoe stores since 1969, provided us with invaluable assistance in successfully opening 

Foot Locker stores in both of these countries. 

Geographic diversification makes it possible for 


formats developed and proven in one market to 


Geographic diversification also enables us 


be “exported” across national borders. 


to offset adverse financial effects of operating in 


countries with temporarily weak economies by 
providing the opportunity to do business, at the same time, in countries with stronger 
economic conditions. 


Divi-.usity in Formats 


A revealing measure of the wide diversity of Woolworth Corporation’s formats can be 

gleaned from this fact: There are over 100 shopping malls in the United States today in 
which Woolworth Corporation operates seven or more distinct retail formats. 

Worldwide, the company’s more-than-40 different formats sell such varied merchandise 
as footwear, apparel, athletic equip- 

We are constantly developing new formats, 

ment, costume jewelry, watches, 

either creating them Internally or acquiring them. 

household goods, candy, health and 

beauty aids and appliances. In addition to operating a substantial number of specialty formats in 
12 countries around the world, we operate Woolworth general merchandise stores in the United 
States, Canada, Germany and Mexico; Woolco full-line promotional department stores in 
Canada, and The Rx Place deep-discount drug stores in the United States. 
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We have developed a number of related athletic- 
merchandise concepts — each distinctive and 
each targeted to a different market segment. 


In continuing to implement our strategy of format diversification, we 
are constantly developing new formats, either by creating them internally, or 
by acquiring specialty retailing companies. Our outstanding track record in 
creating new formats internally comes from our philosophy of encouraging 
experimentation and an entrepreneurial spirit in our managers. Kids Foot 
Locker, a relatively new 
format featuring athletic 
footwear and apparel for 
children, was developed 

internally; The San Francisco Music Box Company chain, offering musical giftware, 
was a recent acquisition. 

Our diversity in formats is evident even within a merchandise category The 
category of athletic merchandise — footwear, apparel, 
equipment and related sports items — is one in 
which Woolworth Corporation holds a leadership 
position. The foundation of our success in this cate¬ 
gory is our Foot Locker stores, which have given us 
the knowledge to develop a number of related athletic- 
, merchandise concepts — each distinctive and each targeted 
to a different segment of this important market. 

Noteworthy among our athletic formats is the Champs 
Sports format, featuring athletic equipment, footwear and apparel. 

It is one of our “rising stars” and growing rapidly. The Champs 
Sports chain has expanded from an 89-store base acquired in 1987 
to over 400 stores today in the United States and Canada. 


ID 







Over 400 
Champs Sports 
stores across 
the United 
States and Can¬ 
ada provide the 
very latest in 
athletic equip¬ 
ment, apparel 
and footwear for 
a great variety 
of sports and 
fitness 
activities. 


The San Fran¬ 
cisco Music Box 
Company chain 
showcases 
musical giftware 
found exclu¬ 
sively in its 137 
stores and mail 
» order catalog. 
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Other well-received athletic concepts are the Lady Foot Locker stores, offering athletic 
footwear and apparel in a setting specially designed to appeal to women; the Kids Foot Locker 

stores, with a wide variety of childrens athletic shoes 


Each of our more-than-40 different formats 
around the world shares an emphasis on 


and apparel; the Athletic X-Press stores, providing 


providing superior customer service. 


moderately priced family athletic footwear and 


Shoppers in the 


apparel, and the Going to the Game! stores, 
uniquely presenting licensed team-imprinted apparel and sports collectibles. 



health and beauty 

aid departments Having a wide variety of formats, many of which operate in about the same 

of Woolworth 

stores find wool- amount of space, allows Woolworth Corporation the flexibility to close stores that do not 




worth’s own 
brand of “value- 
priced” quality 
» products. 


meet our financial objectives, and convert them to more-profitable formats. This flexibil¬ 
ity facilitated our accelerated store-redeployment program, and resulted in the more- 

rapid growth of our most-profitable formats. 

Each of our more-than-40 different 
formats around the world shares an emphasis 
on providing superior customer service to the 
time-pressed shopper. Our success is the result 
of presenting quality merchandise, and moti¬ 
vating and training our sales associates to be 
customer-service oriented and knowledgeable 
about the merchandise they sell. We also continue to 
invest in state-of-the-art technology and systems 
to improve customer service by speeding up trans¬ 
action time and freeing sales associates to focus 
on customer needs. 
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Diversity in Liff-Cyclh Stacks 


O ne of Woolworth Corporations key strengths is having formats in various stages of 
their life-cycle development. 

A format’s introductory stage is a time of testing and slow growth. A success¬ 



ful introduction leads to the explosive-growth stage, in which the number 
of stores in a format is rapidly multiplied, within, and often across, national 
borders. Finally, a fully grown format will settle into a consolidation and 




* The Lady Foot 
Locker cus¬ 
tomer can find 
the latest in 
athletic foot¬ 
wear and up-to- 
the-minute 
fitness apparel 
in this unique 
store for women. 
- ► 


maturity stage. 

Now at the 
introductory stage, 
five formats are candi¬ 
dates for explosive growth in the 
mid-1990s. The Northern Traditions 
stores, which specialize in classic, con¬ 
temporary women’s apparel, were created to 
appeal to the Northern Reflections shopper wanting 
dressier, less-casual clothing. We have 13 Northern Traditions 
stores in Canada now, and plan to have 26 by the end of 1993. There were 50 Going 
to the Game! stores, featuring licensed, team-imprinted apparel, accessories and 
sports collectibles, at the end of 1992, more than double the number we had the 
prior year. Also moving ahead are our Kids Foot Locker 
format, which grew to 100 stores in 1992 from 66 in 1991; 
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* The hot pink 
Corvette invites 
shoppers to 
enjoy the wide 
selection of 
sports collect¬ 
ibles in the 
Going to the 
Game! stores. 

4 —-—— 

The After* 
thoughts format 
in the United 
States was 
enhanced this 
year by the 
acquisition of 
the Joan Bari 
chain of cos¬ 
tume jewelry 
and accessory 
stores. 
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The San Francisco Music Box Company chain, which opened 26 stores in 1992, 
and The Best of Times chain, headquarters for a wide variety of watches, clocks 
and accessories, which had five stores at the end of 1990, 23 at the end of 1991 
and 35 at year-end 1992. 

Our four '‘rising stars" are formats already in the explosive-growth 
phase: Champs Sports stores, Lady Foot Locker stores, Afterthoughts boutiques 
and Northern Reflections stores. Although these four formats were in their 
infancy as recently as 1986, by the end of last year we operated more than 2,000 
of these stores, generating more than $1 billion in revenues. We expect to con¬ 
tinue their explosive growth and to have a total of 3,300 of these stores five 
years from now. 

Mature formats, such as Woolworth stores, Woolco stores in Canada and 
Kinney shoe stores, may generate little new-store growth, but are able to pro¬ 
vide cash flow to fund growth in new and developing formats. 

The Foot Locker chain in the United States and Canada is entering the consolidation 
stage, as the growth in the over $12 billion athletic footwear market in those countries slows 
from the double-digit growth that 


Mature formats can provide cash flow to fund 


characterized it during the 1980s. Still, 

growth in now and developing formats. 

the Foot Locker chains growth in its 

share of this market remains healthy, due in large measure, to the magnetic power of the Foot 
Locker name. We also expect that the growth and development of the World Foot Locker concept 
will help us to continue to increase our share of the athletic market at an even more rapid rate. 
Elsewhere i n the world, Foot Locker is in the explosive-growth mode in Europe and Australia, 
while at the same time, in an introductory stage in Mexico. 
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Managing Strategic Diversircation 


W ool worth Corporation’s organizational structure facilitates its remarkable diversi¬ 
fication. The talented merchants in each of our five retail operating divisions are 
challenged by corporate management to focus on the creation, development and 



operation of their own merchandise formats. Our 
entrepreneurial approach is bolstered by many sup¬ 
port functions having been centralized at the corpo¬ 
rate level — including finance, management 
information systems and legal — allowing the primary 
focus of each retail division to remain on operations. 
This centralization has, at the same time, reduced costs 
and increased efficiency. 

Corporate management sets overall strategic 
priorities, establishes financial objectives and allocates 
capital to projects consistent with them. In addition, 
corporate management oversees each operating divi¬ 
sion, and monitors its progress. 


* The creation of 
our Kids Foot 
Locker format 
was the result of 
the partnership 
between our 
merchants’ 
creativity and 
corporate 
management’s 
encouragement 
and support. 


Woolworth Corporation’s management of, and commitment to, strategic diversification 
enables the company’s retail divisions 


to successfully operate a wide variety 


Our operating divisions are challenged to create 


and develop new formats. 

of formats, in many different countries 

and in various stages of development. It is the continued pursuit of strategic diversification 
that has created the flexibility and strength that distinguishes Woolworth Corporation today, and 
is its key to a bright future. 
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Managements Discussion of Operating Results and Financial Condition 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 

The company recorded net income of $280 million in 1992, 
compared to a net loss of $166 million in 1991 and net 
income of $317 million in 1990. The 1991 net loss included 
an after tax restructuring charge of $250 million to reflect 
an accelerated store-redeployment program, and an after¬ 
tax charge of $113 million to reflect the cumulative effect of 
a change in accounting for retiree benefits, upon adoption 
of Statement of Financial Accounting Standards No. 106 
(FAS 106). 

Amounts in 1991 and 1990 included the results of some 
900 United States stores which have been or are scheduled 
to be closed as part of the accelerated redeployment pro¬ 
gram. While total revenues for 1992 were negatively 
impacted, operating profit comparisons to prior years were 
positively impacted by the closing of these poor-perform¬ 
ing stores. 

The company’s 8,990 stores are categorized into two 
segments: specialty and general merchandise. The names, 
along with brief descriptions of the formats included in the 
segments, and certain operating statistics can be found on 
pages 28, 38 and 39. 


Revenues. Revenues for 1992,1991 and 1990 by geographic 
region in both the specialty and general merchandise 
segments, follow: 


(ifi tnilfions, exceptptrspwwefooi amounts) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Specialty 




United States 

$3,500 

13,498 

$3,275 

Canada 

682 

679 

618 

Other foreign 

383 

327 

285 

Tbial specialty 

4,565 

4,504 

4,178 

Per square foot 

$ 4lS 

$ 363 

$ 351 

% change from prior vear 

153 

34 

8.3 

General merchandise 

United States 

2,179 

2,219 

2,249 

Canada 

1,610 

1,700 

1,904 

Germany 

1,643 

1,575 

1,586 

Mexico 

S4 

37 


Total general merchandise 

5.516 

5,531 

5,739 

Per square foot 

$ 153 

$ 152 

$ 158 

% change from prior year 

0.7 

(38) 

H3 

Corporate and intersegment 

(119) 

(121) 

(128) 

Total revenues 

$9,962 

$9,914 

*9,789 

Per square foot 

| 211 

1 203 

$ 203 

% change from prior year 

44 

— 

11.5 
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Specialty store revenues increased 1.496 in 1992 and 78% in 
1991 as a result of new-store openings and acquisitions. 
Specialty store revenues were negatively impacted in 1992 
by the 1991 accelerated redeployment program which 
resulted in the closing of The Richman Brothers Company 
and Susie’s division, and approximately 15% of the Kids Mart 
and Little Folk stores and 25% of the Kinney shoe stores. 
Revenues per square foot continued to increase in the spe¬ 
cialty segment due to the continued expansion of store 
formats that generate high revenues per square foot, and 
the closing of stores that generate low revenues per square 
foot. 

General merchandise revenues decreased 0.3% in 1992 
and 3.6% in 1991- Declines in Canadian general 
merchandise revenues in 1992 and 1991 were largely a result 
of recessionary economic conditions in that country. 
Canadian revenues were also negatively impacted by a 
goods and services tax imposed on sales beginningjanuary 
1,1991. United States general merchandise revenues fell in 
each of the past two years due primarily to reduced selling 
area, including, in 1992, the elimination of approximately 
8% of the Woolworth and Woolworth Express stores as part 
of the company’s accelerated redeployment program. 
Revenues per square foot in the worldwide general 
merchandise segment were essentially flat in 1992 after 
decreasing 3.8% in 1991, in line with the percentage change 
in revenues. 

Changes in foreign currency exchange rates in 1992 
negatively impacted the U.S. dollar value of Canadian and 
Australian revenues, while positively impacting the U.S, 
dollar value of German revenues. Total revenues in 1992 
and 1991 were not materially impacted by changes in foreign 
exchange rates. 


Operating profit Operating profit for 1992,1991 and 1990 
by geographic region in both the specialty and general 
merchandise segments, follows: 


(iti miUSom, p^r-square foot amourUs) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Specialty 

United States 

$ 380 

1 269 

1 249 

Canada 

31 

31 

47 

Other foreign 

7 

12 

16 

Restructuring charge 


(313) 


Total specialty 

418 

(1) 

312 

Per square foot* 

138.24 

125.17 

$26.25 

% change fh.mi prior year* 

51-9 

(41) 

(16.9) 

General merchandise 

United States 

61 

29 

84 

Canada 

16 

(22) 

95 

Germany 

71 

121 

148 

Mexico 

8 

3 


Restructuring charge 


(77) 


Total general merchandise 

156 

54 

327 

Per square foot’ 

$ 4.32 

t 3.60 

$ 8.99 

% changefrom prior year* 

2QA 

(GQ.Q) 

12.1 

Total operating profit 

$ 574 

$ 53 

$ 639 

Per square foot* 

512.20 

I 9.08 

$13.26 

% changefrom prior year* 

$44 

(315) 

(2.4) 


‘‘Before 1991 restructuring charge 

Total operating profit in 1992 rose 30%, to $574 million, 
from pre-restructuring-charge operating profit of $443 
million in 1991. The 1992 increase reflected the success of 
the accelerated redeployment program and the strong per¬ 
formance by the company’s United States athletic footwear 
and apparel formats. 

Pre-restructuring-charge operating profit decreased 31% 
in 1991. The 1991 decrease was mainly attributable to declin¬ 
ing operating profits in the company's North American 
general merchandise operations and increased losses from 
stores included in the accelerated redeployment program. 

Operating profit included LIFO credits of $36 million in 
1992 and $25 million in 1991, and a $49 million LIFO charge 
in 1990. 

Specialty pre-restructuring-charge operating profit 
increased 34% in 1992, after being essentially flat in 1991. 
United States specialty operating profit was positively 
impacted in 1992 by the elimination of unprofitable stores 
included in the accelerated redeployment program and 
profit improvements from the company’s athletic footwear 
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and apparel formats. Specialty operating results included 
LIFO credits of $39 million in 1992 and $32 million in 1991, 
compared to a LIFO charge of $35 million in 1990. In 1991, 
the company changed its method of determining retail 
price indices used in the valuation of LIFO inventories for 
substantially all of its domestic specialty operations. This 
change increased operating profit by $55 million in 1991 
over what it would have been under the method employed 
in 1990. Canadian specialty operating profit in 1991 was 
negatively impacted by depressed gross margins in that year. 

General merchandise pre-restructuring-charge operating 
profit increased 19% in 1992, after decreasing 60% in 1991. 
Profit improvements in the United States general merchan¬ 
dise operations in 1992 were largely due to real estate gains 
and improvement in The Rx Place chains results. Canadian 
general merchandise operating profit in 1992 reflected 
improved gross margins, which were depressed in 1991 
German general merchandise operating profit was nega¬ 
tively impacted by that country’s recession in 1992. Heavy 
promotions in Germany put pressure on gross margins but 
kept inventories in line. 

The 1991 general merchandise operating profit reflected 
disappointing revenues and depressed gross margins in the 
United States and Canada. 

Foreign currency fluctuations. Since 43% of the com¬ 
pany’s revenues are generated in currencies other than the 
U.S. dollar, the value of the U.S. dollar in relation to those 
currencies affects the consolidated results of operations. 
While changes in translation rates affected year-to-year U.S, 
dollar revenue and operating profit comparisons of the 
company’s individual foreign operations in the past two 
years, they did not have a material impact on revenue or 
operating profit comparisons for the total company. 

Following are the weighted-average foreign exchange 
rates used to translate results of significant operations into 
U.S. dollars; 



1992 

1991 

1090 

Canada 

,8182 

.8740 

.8589 

% change from prior year 

(6.4) 

1.8 

U 

Germany 

.6423 

.6057 

.6263 

% chari$i*jrom prior year 

6.0 

(33) 

16.8 

Australia 

.7264 

.7766 

.7814 

% change Jwm prior year 

(6.5} 

(0.6) 

(0.3) 


Interest expense. Weighted-average interest rates and 
debt levels are stated in the following table: 



1992 

1991 

1990 

lighted average interest rate during 
the year: 

Short-term debt 

4.9% 

6.6 

9.5 

Long-term debt 

7.7% 

8.3 

8.6 

Total debt 

5.7% 

6.9 

9.3 

Short-term debt outstanding during the 
year (in millions)\ 

High 

$1,402 

1,434 

1,096 

Weighted average 

I 998 

L072 

765 


The increase in average short-term debt in 1991 resulted 
from higher inventory levels due to an increase in stores, as 
well as lower-than-expected 1991 revenues. 

Interest expense for the past three years consisted of the 
following: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Interest on short-term debt 

$49 

$74 

$74 

Interest on long-term debt 

29 

17 

20 

'Ibtal interest on debt 

78 

91 

94 

Imputed interest on capital lease 
obligations 

7 

8 

10 

Imputed interest on restructuring 
reserve 

9 



Interest income 

(7) 

(12) 

(9) 

Total intere.M expense 

$87 

$87 

$95 


The decrease in short-term interest expense in 1992 was a 
result of lower average debt balances and lower interest 
rates. The effect of increased average short-term debt levels 
on interest expense in 1991 was almost entirely offset by 
lower short-term interest rates. Changes in interest expense 
on long-term debt and capital leases in 1992 and 1991 were 
in line with changes in average outstanding debt balances. 
























































FINANCIAL OBJECTIVES 

Financial objectives are utilized to measure and monitor 
the company’s financial results and to monitor the success 
of its strategic priorities. Attainment of the company’s finan¬ 
cial objectives is expected to result from continued success¬ 
ful implementation of its three strategic priorities: 

To restructure, reformat and revitalize businesses which 
can meet the company’s financial objectives within a 
reasonable time span — and to redeploy assets away 
from those businesses which cannot. 

To accelerate expansion of successful specialty retail 
formats and to develop new ones. 

To acquire compatible specialty retailing companies. 

The company remains firmly committed to the achieve¬ 
ment of its financial objectives. This commitment prompted 
the company to accelerate the implementation of the first 
strategic priority through the 1991 accelerated redeploy¬ 
ment program. This program had a positive impact on 1992 
operating results due to the closings of poor-performing 
stores. 

The accelerated redeployment program also enabled the 
company to more aggressively pursue its second strategic 
priority — accelerated expansion of successful specialty 
store formats. Of the 904 stores opened during 1992, some 
300 are located in space formerly occupied by stores closed 
under this program. In addition, the company plans to open 
805 stores during 1993, of which some 200 will be in space 
formerly occupied by stores closed under the accelerated 
redeployment program. 

The following table presents the company’s current finan¬ 
cial objectives and actual results for the past three years: 



Objective 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Annual profit growth* 

13-16% 

42.1 

(37.9) 

(3.6) 

Return on common equity 

20-23% 

13.8 

(71) 

15.3 

Return on investment 

15% 

9.3 

0.2 

11.6 


*Betore 1991 restructuring and accounting change charges 


Annual profit growth. The company has set an average 
annual profit growth-rate objective of 13-to-l6%. During 
periods of normal economic expansion the company may 
exceed this objective, and, conversely, during recessions the 
company may fall short of this objective. One-time charges, 
resulting from the accelerated redeployment program and 
the adoption of FAS 106, were excluded from 1991 results in 
determining 1992 and 1991 growth rates. The company 
expects to meet this profit growth-rate objective through 
improved operating profit margins from existing stores and 
continued aggressive store expansion. 


Return on common equity (ROE). ROE is defined as 
net income divided by common shareholders’ equity at the 
beginning of the year. The ROE objective range of 20-to-23% 
correlates with various levels of financial leverage. The 
lower end of the range is consistent with financial leverage 
as low as 40% total debt to total capitalization. The higher 
end of the range is consistent with greater financial leverage 
of up to 60% total debt to total capitalization. ROE increased 
sharply in 1992 to 13.8%, as a result of higher net income 
and greater financial leverage. ROE declined in 1991 and 
1990 as a result of declining net income. 

Return on Investment (ROI). ROI measures the relation¬ 
ship of return to average assets invested during the year. 
Investment is defined as total assets plus the asset value of 
operating leases less noninterest-bearing current liabilities. 
Return is defined as net income or loss plus after-tax inter¬ 
est expense and interest implicit in operating leases. ROI 
increased sharply in 1992 in line with the sharp increase in 
net income. ROI declined in 1991 and 1990 primarily as a 
result of declining net income which, in 1991, included the 
$250 million restructuring charge and the $113 million 
charge associated with adopting FAS 106. ROI was negatively 
impacted in 1992 and 1991 by declining investment turn¬ 
over. The following table shows the calculation of ROI as the 
product of its two components, return on revenues and 
investment turnover: 




1992 

1991 

1990 

Return on 

Revenues 

Return 

Revenues 

4.58% 

0.08 

4.85 

times 

Investment 

Turnover 

Revenues 

Investment 

2.03 X 

2.18 

2.39 

equals 

Return on 

Investment 

Return 

Investment 

9,27% 

0.18 

11.60 


Acquisitions. Consistent with its third strategic priority, 
the company made acquisitions at costs of $6 million in 
1992, $39 million in 1991 and $6 million in 1990. 


LIQUIDITY AND CAPITAL RESOURCES 
Cash flow. Net cash provided by operating activities 
amounted to $376 million in 1992, $269 million in 1991 and 
$488 million in 1990. Cash provided by operating activities 
in 1992 and 1991 was not adequate to fund investing activi¬ 
ties and shareholder dividends. In 1992, short-term debt of 
$164 million was utilized to supplement cash provided by 
operating activities. 





















In 1991, the company issued $200 million of 8.5% 30-year 
debentures and sold $85 million of medium-term notes to 
supplement cash provided by operating activities. The pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale of the medium-term notes were used to 
redeem the company’s 9% debentures in 1992. 

In 1990, net cash generated by operating activities was 
adequate to fund investing activities and shareholder 
dividends. 

Cash capital expenditures of $390 million are planned for 
1993 Generally, the company limits capital-expenditure 
commitments to projected internally generated funds. 
Short-term debt, including commercial paper, bank loans 
and bankers' acceptances, is used primarily to finance sea¬ 
sonal increases in inventory levels. However, depending on 
market conditions and other circumstances, additional 
financing, either long term or short term, may be utilized. 
Short-term credit facilities available at January 30,1993, 
amounted to $988 million. 

For additional information on cash flows from the com¬ 
pany’s operating, investing and financing activities, see the 
consolidated statement of cash flows on page 25. 

Capital structure* A conservative capital structure enables 
the company to take advantage of investment opportunities 
as they arise. The company’s financial policy is to maintain 
its debt ratio at a level no greater than 60% of total capitali¬ 
zation. The following table sets forth the components of the 
company’s capitalization: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Shorr-cerm. debt 

$ 164 

$ 

$ 

Long-term debt and capital lease 
obligations 

393 

546 

299 

Present value of operating lease 
commitments 

2,119 

1,820 

1.707 

Tbtal debt 

2,676 

2,366 

2,006 

% of capitalization 

57 

54 

46 

Shareholders equity 

2,059 

2,031 

2,340 

% of capitalization 

43 

46 

54 

Total capitalization 

* 4.735 

*4,397 

*4.346 


At January 30,1993, total debt as a percentage of total 
capitalization was 57%, compared to 54% a year earlier. 
Total debt increased $310 million in 1992, while share¬ 
holders’ equity increased $28 million. The increase in total 
debt was primarily due to a $299 million increase in the 
present value of operating leases, the primary financing 
vehicle used to fund new-store expansion. While retained 
earnings increased $133 million, shareholders’ equity was 
negatively impacted by a $125 million foreign currency 
translation adjustment 


At January 25,1992, total debt as a percentage of total 
capitalization was 54% compared to 46% a year earlier. This 
increase was due to both an increase in total debt and a 
decrease in shareholders’ equity. Total debt increased $360 
million in 1991 due primarily to the issuance of 30-year 
debentures and the sale of medium-term notes. In addition, 
the present value of operating lease commitments 
increased $113 million. This increase was after the elimina¬ 
tion of $81 million of lease commitments on stores sched¬ 
uled to be closed or reformatted under the accelerated 
redeployment program. Shareholders’ equity decreased 
$309 million mainly due to the $166 million loss and the 
declaration of shareholder dividends of $141 million. 

The company believes that its capital structure provides 
the financial flexibility to obtain additional financing that 
may be necessary to fund future growth. 


Credit ratings. Maintaining strong investment-grade credit 
ratings enables the company to minimize its financing costs. 
The company’s current debt ratings follow: 


Commercial Paper 


Moody’s Investors Service 

PI 

Duff 8c Phelps 

Duff 1 

Standard 8c Poor’s 

A-l 

Long-Term Debt 


Moody’s Investors Service 

A-l 

Duff & Phelps 

A+ 

Standard 8c Poors 

A 
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CONSOl.[ DATED STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 


fin millions, except per-share amounts) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Revenues, including revenues from leased departments of $115* $209 and $341 

$9,962 

$9,914 

$9,789 

Costs and Expenses 




Costs of sales 

6,683 

6,684 

6.534 

Selling, general and admin istrative expenses 

2,501 

2,575 

2,433 

Depreciation and amortization 

254 

261 

234 

Interest expense 

87 

87 

95 

Restructuring charge 


390 



9,525 

9,997 

9,296 

Income (Loss) before Income Taxes and Cumulative Effect of Accounting Change 

437 

(83) 

493 

Income taxes 

157 

(30) 

176 

Income (loss) before cumulative effect of accounting change 

280 

(53) 

317 

Cumulative effect of change in method of accounting for post retirement benefits other 
than pensions 


013) 


Net I ncome (Loss) 

$ 280 

$(166) 

$ 317 

Net income (loss) per common share before cumulative effect of accounting change 

$ 2.14 

$ (.41) 

$ 2.45 

Cumulative effect per common share of change in method of accounting for 
postretirement benefits other than pensions 


(.87) 


Net Income (Loss) Per Common Share 

$ 2.14 

$(1.28) 

$ 2.45 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 2 7 and Financial Review on pages 28 to 36. 
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Consolidated Balance Sheet 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

ASSETS 

Current Assets 

Cash and cash equivalents 

$ 49 

$ 69 

$ 50 

Merchandise inventories 

2,269 

2,152 

2.091 

Other current assets 

336 

369 

250 


2,654 

2,590 

2,391 

Property and Equipment, net 

1,626 

1,642 

1,663 

Deferred Charges and Other Assets 

412 

386 

251 


$4,692 

$4,618 

$4,305 

LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

Current Liabilities 

Short-term debt 

$ 164 

$ 

$ 

Accounts payable 

945 

919 

927 

Accrued liabilities 

528 

552 

479 

Current portion of long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

21 

121 

30 


1,658 

1,592 

1,436 

Long-Term Debt and Obligations under Capital Leases 

372 

425 

269 

Other Liabilities 

498 

481 

156 

Deferred Taxes 

105 

89 

104 

Shareholders’ Equity 

2,059 

2,031 

2,340 


$4,692 

$4,618 

$4,305 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 27 and Financial Review on pages 28 to 36 
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Consolidated Statemen t of Changes in Shareholders’ Equity 


(stares in thousands, amounts in millions ) 


1992 


1991 


1990 


Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Shares 

Amount 

Preferred Stock 

$2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred, 7 million shares authorized 
Outstanding at beginning of year 

131 

$ i 

141 

$ i 

161 

$ i 

Converted during year 

(10) 

— 

(10) 

— 

(20) 

— 

Outstanding at end of year 

121 

i 

131 

1 

141 

1 

Common Stock and Paid-In Capital 

Par value $.01 per share, 500 million shares authorized 

Issued at beginning of year 

130,610 

251 

130,181 

241 

64.544 

222 

Issued upon conversion of preferred shares 

59 

— 

56 

— 

99 

— 

Issued under stock option and purchase plans 

727 

14 

373 

9 

898 

16 

TWo-for-one stock split 





64,640 


Tax benefits related to stock option and purchase plans 


2 


1 


3 

Issued at end of year 

131,396 

267 

130,610 

251 

130,181 

241 

Common stock in treasury at beginning of year 

(268) 

(7) 

(516) 

(13) 

(42) 

(3) 

Acquired at cost 

(116) 

(4) 

(233) 

(6) 

(572) 

(15) 

Reissued under stock option and purchase plans 

291 

8 

481 

12 

161 

5 

TVo-for-one stock split 





(63) 


Common stock in treasury at end of year 

(93) 

(3) 

(268) 

(7) 

(516) 

03) 

Common stock outstanding and paid-in capital at end of year 

131,303 

264 

130,342 

244 

129,665 

228 

Retained Earnings 

Balance at beginning of year 


1,622 


1,929 


1.747 

Net income (loss) 


280 


(166) 


317 

Cash dividends declared 

Preferred stock 




_ 



Common stock 


(147) 


(141) 


(135) 

Balance at end of year 


1,755 


1,622 


1,929 

Shareholders’ Equity before Foreign Currency 

Translation Adjustment 


2,020 


1,867 


2,158 

Foreign Currency Translation Adjustment 

Balance at beginning of year 


164 


182 


109 

Effect of fluctuations in foreign currency translation rates 


(125) 


(18) 


73 

Balance at end of year 


39 


164 


182 

Total Shareholders’ Equity 


$2,059 


$2,031 


$2340 


See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 27 and Financial Review on pages 28 to 36. 
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Consolidated Statement of Cash Flows 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

From Operating Activities 




Net income (loss) 

$ 280 

$(166) 

$ 317 

Adjustments to reconcile net income to net cash provided by operating activities; 



Depreciation and amortization 

254 

261 

234 

Noncurrent restructuring charge, net 


218 


Cumulative effect of accounting change 


113 


Change in deferred taxes 

93 

(96) 

4 

Net gain on sale of facilities 

(30) 

(3) 

(33) 

Change in assets and liabilities, net of acquisitions: 




Increase in inventory 

(191) 

(34) 

(78) 

Change in accounts payable 

52 

(12) 

115 

Other, net 

(82) 

02) 

(71) 

Net cash provided by operating activities 

376 

269 

488 

From Investing Activities 

Proceeds from sales of facilities 

67 

41 

54 

Additions to owned property and equipment 

(330) 

(359) 

(396) 

Cost of acquisitions, net 

(6) 

(39) 

(6) 

Purchase of i nvestments 

( 61 ) 

(18) 

(2) 

Sale of investments 

39 



Net cash used in investing activities 

(291) 

(375) 

(350) 

From Financing Activities 




Increase in short-term debt 

164 



Issuance of long-term debt 

34 

285 

5 

Reduction in long-term debt 

(174) 

(25) 

(26) 

Reduction in capital lease obligations 

(6) 

(9) 

(9) 

Issuance of common stock 

22 

21 

21 

Purchase of treasury stock 

(4) 

(6) 

05) 

Dividends paid 

(145) 

(140) 

032) 

Net cash (used in) provided by financing activities 

(109) 

126 

056) 

Effect of Exchange Rate Changes on Cash 

4 

0) 

12 

Net Change in Cash and Cash Equivalents 

(20) 

19 

(6) 

Cash and Cash Equivalents at Beginning ofYear 

69 

50 

56 

Cash and Cash Equivalents at End ofYear 

$ 49 

$ 69 

$ 50 


Certain prior-year amounts have been reclassified for comparative purposes. 

See Summary of Significant Accounting Policies on page 2 7 and Financial Review on pages 28 to 36. 
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Management s Report 


WpoiLwaPT i* CcnP£iRAtiD*i 


The integrity and objectivity of the financial statements and 
other financial information presented in this annual report 
are the responsibility of management of the company The 
financial statements have been prepared in conformity with 
generally accepted accounting principles and necessarily 
include amounts based on best estimates and the judgment 
of management. 

The company maintains internal accounting control 
systems and related policies and procedures designed to 
provide reasonable assurance that assets are safeguarded, 
that transactions are executed in accordance with manage¬ 
ment’s authorization and are properly recorded, and that 
accounting records may be relied upon for the preparation 
of financial statements and other financial information. The 
design, monitoring and revision of internal accounting 
control systems involve, among other things, management’s 
judgment with respect to the relative costs and expected 
benefits of specific control measures. The company also 
maintains an internal auditing function which evaluates and 
formally reports on the adequacy and effectiveness of inter¬ 
nal accounting controls, policies and procedures. 

The company’s financial statements have been audited 
by Price Waterhouse, the company’s independent account¬ 
ants, whose report, which follows, expresses their opinion 
with respect to the fairness of the presentation of the 
statements. 

The Audit Committee of the Board of Directors, which 
is composed solely of directors who are not officers or 
employees of the company meets regularly with corporate 
management, the company’s internal auditors and legal 
counsel, and Price Waterhouse to review the activities of 
each and to satisfy itself that each is properly discharging its 
responsibility In addition, the Audit Committee meets for¬ 
mally with Price Waterhouse, without management’s pres¬ 
ence, to discuss the audit of the financial statements as well 
as other auditing and financial reporting matters. 


Report of I independent Accountants 

Price Waterhouse 

153 East 53rd Street 
New York, New York 


To the Board of Directors 
and Shareholders of 
Woolworth Corporation 

In our opinion, the financial statements appearing on pages 
22 through 36 of this report present fairly, in all material 
respects, the financial position of V&bolworth Corporation 
and its consolidated subsidiaries at January 30,1993, January 
25,1992, and January 26,1991, and the results of their opera¬ 
tions and their cash flows for the years then ended, in con¬ 
formity with generally accepted accounting principles. 
These financial statements are the responsibility of the 
Company’s management; our responsibility is to express an 
opinion on these financial statements based on our audits. 
We conducted our audits of these statements in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards which require 
that we plan and perform the audit to obtain reasonable 
assurance about whether the financial statements are free of 
material misstatement. An audit includes examining, on a 
test basis, evidence supporting the amounts and disclosures 
in the financial statements, assessing the accounting princi¬ 
ples used and significant estimates made by management, 
and evaluating the overall financial statement presentation. 
Wfe believe that our audits provide a reasonable basis for the 
opinion expressed above. 

As discussed on page 29, in 1991 the Company changed its 
method of determining retail price indices used in the 
valuation of certain LIFO inventories. Also in 1991, as dis¬ 
cussed on page 34, the Company adopted Statement of 
Financial Accounting Standards No. 106, “Employers’ 
Accounting for Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions!’ 


Harold E. Sells 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 


William K. Larin 

Executive Vice President - 
Finance and Administration and 
Chief Financial Officer 


Price Waterhouse 

March 2,1993 
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SUMMARY OF S IGNIFICANT ACCOUNTING POLICIES 


CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated financial statements include the accounts 
of Woolworth Corporation and all wholly owned domestic 
and foreign subsidiaries. 

REPORTING YEAR 

The reporting period for all subsidiaries is a 52/53-week 
reporting period ending on the last Saturday in January, 
with the exception of the European and Mexican operations 
which have a reporting year ending on December 31 The 
1992 reporting year represents the 53 weeks ended January 
30,1993. The 1991 and 1990 reporting years representthe 52 
weeks ended January 25,1992, and January 26,199T 
respectively. 

MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES 

Inventories are valued at the lower of cost or market using 
the retail method for merchandise in stores and distribution 
centers. Cost is determined on the last-in, first-out (LIFO) 
basis for most domestic inventories, and the first-in, first-out 
(FIFO) basis for foreign inventories. 

PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 

Significant additions and improvements to property and 
equipment are capitalized. Maintenance and repairs are 
charged to current operations as incurred, 

DEPRECIATION AND AMORTIZATION 
Owned property and equipment are depreciated on a 
straight-line basis over the estimated useful lives of the 
assets: 25-to-45 years for buildings and 3-to-10 years for 
furniture, fixtures and equipment. Leased property and 
equipment under capital leases and improvements to leased 
premises are amortized on a straight-line basis over the 
lesser of the life of the asset or the remaining term of the 
lease. 


GOODWILL 

Excess purchase price over fair value of assets acquired is 
amortized on a straight-line basis over periods not exceed¬ 
ing 40 years. 

STORE PREOPENING COSTS 

Store preopening costs are charged to expense in the year 
incurred. 

LEASES ON CLOSED FACILITIES 

Estimated future costs of leases on closed facilities are rec¬ 
ognized in the period in which the determination to close 
is made. These costs represent the present value of antici¬ 
pated expenditures for rents, real estate taxes and other 
occupancy costs, reduced by the present value of estimated 
income from subtenant leases. 

ACCOUNTING CHANGES 

During 1991, the company adopted Statements of Financial 
Accounting Standards No. 106, “Employers' Accounting for 
Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions” (FAS 106) 
and No. 109, “Accounting for Income Taxes” (FAS 109) and 
changed its method of determining retail price indices used 
in the valuation of LIFO inventories for substantially all of 
its domestic specialty operations. 
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FINANCIAL Review 


The company’s business segments consist of specialty and 
general merchandise retail operations. Store names, de¬ 
scriptions and count under each segment can be found on 
page 38. 


REVENUES 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Specialty 

$4,565 

14,504 

$4,178 

% change from prior year 

14 

7.8 

131 

General merchandise 

5.516 

5,531 

5,739 

% changefrom prior year 

(03) 

(3-6) 

9.4 

Corporate and Intersegment 

(119) 

(121) 

(128) 


19,962 

19,914 

$9,789 

% change from prior year 

os 

13 

11.0 


DEPRECIATION AND 
AMORTIZATION 


fin millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Specialty 

$ 134 

$ 137 

* in 

General merchandise 

108 

109 

103 

Corporate 

12 

15 

14 


$ 254 

> 261 

I 234 


Revenues, operating profit and total assets by geographic 
area follow-. 


REVENUES 


(in millions) 


1992 

1991 

1990 

United States 


$3,674 

15,711 

$5,522 

Canada 


2,178 

2.264 

2396 

Europe 


1,814 

1,699 

1,678 

Australia 


294 

201 

193 

Mexico 


92 

39 




$9,962 

$9,914 

$9,789 


Certain prior-year amounts have been reclassified for com¬ 
parative purposes. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


fin millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Specialty 

$ 418 

$ (i) 

$ 312 

% changefrom prior year 

— 

(100.3) 

(13-1) 

General merchandise 

156 

54 

327 

% change from prior year 

188S 

(835) 

9.9 

Total operating profit 

574 

53 

639 

% changefrom prior year 

m.o 

(91.7) 

(2.7) 

Corporate expense 

(50) 

(49) 

(51) 

Interest expense 

(87) 

(87) 

(95) 

Income taxes 

(157) 

30 

(176) 

Income (loss) before cumulative 
effect of accounting change 

280 

(53) 

317 

Cumulative effect erf adopling FAS 106 


(113) 


Net income (loss) 

$ 280 

1(166) 

« 317 

% changefrom prior year 

— 

(152.4) 

(3.6) 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


TOTAL ASSETS 

1992 1991 1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

$ 185 f 229 $ 204 

$2,179 

12,049 

$1,904 

124 123 181 

2,364 

2,424 

2,304 

18 14 18 

149 

145 

97 

$ 327 $ 366 $ 403 

$4,692 

14,618 

$4,305 



OPERATING 

PROFIT 


TOTAL ASSETS 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1992 

1991 

1990 

$ 441 

$ (92) 

1 333 

$2,527 

*2,466 

*2.331 

47 

9 

142 

954 

957 

917 

65 

127 

154 

1,833 

1,043 

921 

13 

6 

10 

122 

121 

136 

8 

3 


56 

31 


$ 574 

* 53 

$ 639 

$4,692 

$4,618 

$4,305 
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MERCHANDISE INVENTORIES 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

LIFO inventories 

11.106 

#1,023 

#1,044 

FIFO inventories 

1,163 

1,129 

1,047 

Total merchandise inventories 

$2,269 

$2,152 

$2,091 


Excess of current cost (FIFOJ over 

stated UFO cost $ 123 159 202 


In 1991, the company changed its method of determining 
retail price indices used in the valuation of UFO inventories 
for substantially all of its domestic specialty operations. 
Prior to 1991, the company used the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labor’s Department Store Index to measure infla¬ 
tion in retail prices. In 1991, the company began using 
internally developed retail price indices to measure such 
inflation in its domestic specialty operations. The company 
believes the use of internal indices better measures the 
impact of inflation on the price of merchandise sold in its 
specialty stores. 


OTHER CURRENT ASSETS 

(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Net receivables 

$ 219 

# 162 

$ 198 

Operating supplies 

77 

69 

52 

Assets held for disposition 

29 

42 


Deferred taxes 

11 

96 



# 336 

% 369 

# 250 


PROPERTY AND EQUIPMENT 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Land and buildings 

Owned 

$ 948 

$ 957 

$ 918 

Leased 

75 

84 

110 


1,023 

1,041 

1,028 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment 
Owned 

1,239 

1,190 

1,124 

Leased 

10 

13 

12 


1,249 

1,203 

1,136 


2,272 

2,244 

2,164 

Less accumulated depreciation and 
amortization 

1,022 

980 

945 


1,250 

1,264 

1,219 

Alterations to leased and owned build¬ 
ings, less amortization 

376 

378 

444 


$1,626 

#1,642 

#1.663 


Certain amounts in 1990 have been reclassified for compar¬ 
ative purposes. 


GOODWILL 

Included in deferred charges and other assets is excess 
purchase price over fair value of assets acquired, which 
totaled $136 million at January 30,1993, $162 million at 
January 25,1992, and $154 million at January 26,1991. 

RESTRUCTURING CHARGE 

In 1991, the company recorded a restructuring chaise of 
$390 million to reflect the anticipated costs associated with 
a program to accelerate the sale, closing or conversion to 
other formats of approximately 900 underperforming spe¬ 
cialty and general merchandise stores in the United States. 
This restructuring charge included the write-down of assets, 
and lease settlement, severance and inventory liquidation 
costs. 

SHORT-TERM DEBT 

At January 30,1993, the company had short-term debt out¬ 
standing of $164 million, of which $100 million was com¬ 
mercial paper and $64 million was bank loans. The average 
interest rate on these borrowings was 2.95%. 

Unused lines of credit in support of commercial paper 
and short-term bank borrowings at January 30,1993, totaled 
$988 million, of which domestic credit lines totaled $570 
million and foreign credit lines totaled $418 million. The 
company has revolving credit agreements in the United 
States with 29 lending institutions and informal agreements 
with certain banks in the United States, Canada and Ger¬ 
many. Facility fees paid under the United States agreements 
ranged between .125% and .25% of credit lines. 

In the normal course of business, the company enters 
into transactions intended to minimize the risk of an in¬ 
crease in interest rates associated with short-term debt. At 
January 30,1993, the company had outstanding interest-rate 
swap agreements with an aggregate notional amount of 
$650 million, covering periods from February through 
December 1993. These agreements fix the company’s inter¬ 
est rate at 3.52% on short-term debt to fund working-capital 
requirements. The interest rate differential to be received 
or paid is recognized over the life of each agreement as an 
adjustment to interest expense. The company does not 
anticipate any credit losses related to these instruments. 










































ACCRUED LIABILITIES 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Taxes other than income taxes 

* w 

1102 

$ 93 

Compensation 

98 

99 

130 

Income taxes payable 

70 

18 

53 

Restructuring 

52 

93 


Other 

210 

240 

203 


$528 

1552 

*479 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


(in millions) 


1992 

1991 

1990 

Postretiremen! benefits 


$354 

*332 

$125 

Restructuring 


113 

122 


Other 


31 

27 

31 



$498 

$481 

$156 


LONG-TERM DEBT AND CAPITAL LEASE OBLIGATIONS 


Following is a summary of long-term debt and capital lease 
obligations: 

(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

8.5% debentures payable 2022 

$200 

$200 

$ 

4.6% to 7.43% medium-term notes 
payable through 1999 

65 

85 


375 % to 10.5% mortgage obligations 
on real estate payable through 2013 

33 

42 

47 

Commercial paper 

25 



9% sinking hind debentures 


85 

88 

10% Canadian sinking fund debentures 


37 

38 

7.375% sinking fund debentures 


29 

36 

Other 

13 

2 

12 

Total long-term debt 

336 

480 

221 

Capital lease obligations 

5? 

66 

78 


393 

546 

299 

Less current portion 

21 

121 

30 


$372 

$425 

$269 


The 7375%, 9% and 10% Canadian sinking fund debentures 
were redeemed during 1992. 

In October 1992, the company entered into a $200 million 
five-year swap agreement which effectively converted the 
interest rate on its 8.5% debentures to a floating rate equal 
to six-month LIBOR plus 3.05%, The effective rate from the 
inception of the swap was 6175%. 


The $25 million of commercial paper has been classified 
as long-term debt in accordance with the company s 
intention to refinance such obligation on a long-term basis. 
The company has interest-rate swap agreements, maturing 
1994 to 1996, under which the variable rate of interest on 
this commercial paper is converted to fixed rates of 4.2% to 
5.6%. The commercial paper is also supported by a 
revolving credit facility with amounts exactly matching the 
swaps’ maturities. The company pays an annual 
commitment fee of .1875% of the outstanding credit line. 

Maturities and sinking fund requirements of long-term 
debt and minimum rent payments under capital leases in 
future periods are: 


(in millions) 

Long-term 

dehi 

Capital 

leases 

Total 

1993 

$ 16 

$ 12 

$ 28 

1994 

27 

11 

38 

1995 

21 

11 

32 

1996 

20 

10 

30 

1997 

13 

9 

22 

Thereafter 

239 

48 

287 


336 

101 

437 

Less: Imputed interest 


37 

37 

Executory expenses 


7 

7 

Current portion 

16 

5 

21 


$320 

$ 52 

$372 


LEASES 

The company is obligated under capital and operating 
leases for a major portion of its store property and equip¬ 
ment. Some of the store leases contain purchase options or 
renewal options with varying terms and conditions. Man¬ 
agement expects that in the normal course of business, 
expiring leases will generally be renewed or replaced by 
leases on other premises. Certain leases provide for addi¬ 
tional rent payments based on a percentage of store sales. 
Rent expense has consisted of the following: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Minimum rent 

$597 

$577 

$521 

Contingent rent based on sales 
Operating leases 

61 

64 

70 

Capital leases 

4 

5 

5 

Sublease income 

(23) 

(35) 

(47) 

Total rent expense 

$639 

$611 

$549 








































































































Future minimum rents under noncancelable operating 
leases are: 


(in millions) 

1993 

$ 493 

1994 

466 

1995 

430 

1996 

381 

1997 

330 

Thereafter 

1,053 

Total operating lease cotnniiunentff 

$3,153 

hresem value of operating lea.se commitments 

*2,119 


The aggregate minimum annual rents set forth above have 
not been reduced by minimum sublease income of $17 
million due in the future under noncancelable subleases, 

FAIR VALUE OF FINANCIAL INSTRUMENTS 
Differences between the carrying amount and fair value of 
the company's financial instruments, on an individual and 
aggregate basis, are immaterial. Quoted market prices for 
the same or similar instruments were used to determine 
fair value of long-term investments, long-term debt, foreign 
exchange contracts and interest rate swaps. Discounted cash 
flow analyses were used to determine the fair value of long¬ 
term receivables and mortgages because quoted market 
prices on these instruments were unavailable. In addition, 
the company assumed that cash and cash equivalents, other 
current receivables and short-term debt approximated fair 
value because of their short-term nature. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY TRANSLATION ADJUSTMENT 
Shown below is an analysis of the translation adjustment 
included in shareholders' equity: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Germany 

$175 

$211 

$220 

Canada 

(94) 

(21) 

(16) 

Australia 

(28) 

(18) 

(11) 

Mexico 

(12) 

(12) 

(12) 

Other 

(2) 

4 

1 

Total foreign currency translation 
adjustment 

$ 59 

$164 

$182 


TAXES ON INCOME 

In 1991, the company adopted Statement of Financial 
Accounting Standards No. 109, “Accounting for Income 
Taxes" (FAS 109). Under FAS 109, the deferred tax provision 
is determined under the liability method, whereby deferred 
tax assets and liabilities are recognized based on differences 
between financial statement and tax bases of assets and 
liabilities using presently enacted tax rates. Adoption of FAS 
109 did not have a material effect on results of operations. 

Following are the domestic and foreign components of 
pretax income (loss): 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

United States 

$376 

$(161) 

$254 

Foreign 

61 

78 

239 

Tcnal pretax Income (loss) 

$437 

$ (83) 

$493 


The income tax provision (benefit) consists of the following: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Current: 

Federal 

$ 41 

$ 18 

$ 69 

State and local 

9 

11 

18 

Foreign 

6 

22 

85 

Total current tax provision 

56 

51 

172 

Deferred: 

Federal 

66 

(80) 

(15) 

State and local 

13 

(17) 

— 

Foreijs^n 

22 

16 

19 

Total deferred tax provision 
(benefit) 

101 

(81) 

4 

'lotal income tax provision (benefit) 

$157 

$(30) 

$176 
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Gross deferred tax assets and liabilities are netted by tax jurisdiction. The following shows those gross amounts along with the 
net deferred tax amounts reported on the consolidated balance sheet: 







1992 




1991 

(in millions) 


Gross 

Asset 

Gross 

liability 

Reported 
on Balance Sheet 
Net Net 

Asset liability 

Gross 

Asset 

Gross 

Liability 

Reported 
on Balance Sheet 
Net Net 

Asset Liability 

Current deferred tax: 
Federal 


t 46 

$ 35 

$ n 

$ 

1 93 

$ 9 

$ 84 

1 

State and local 


5 

6 


i 

15 

3 

12 


Foreign 


2 

11 


9 

2 

8 


6 

Total current 


53 

52 

1 U 

$ 10 

110 

20 

$ 96 

$ 6 

Long-term deferred tax. 
Federal 


129 

50 

$ 79 

$ 

115 

46 

$ 69 

$ 

State and local 


18 

9 

9 


17 

1 

10 


Foreign 


2 

107 


105 

10 

99 


89 

Total long-term 


149 

166 

$ 88 

$105 

142 

152 

1 79 

$ 89 

Total 


$202 

$218 



1252 

*172 




Items that gave rise to significant portions of the deferred 
tax accounts are as follows: 


(in miiliom) 

1992 

1991 

Deferred tax assets: 

Restructuring 

$ 92 

$140 

Employee benefits 

83 

75 

Leases 

7 

11 

Other 

20 

26 


$202 

$252 

Deferred tax liabilities: 

Property and equipment 

$133 

$120 

Inventories 

38 

19 

Other 

47 

33 


$218 

$172 


A reconciliation of the significant differences between the 
effective income tax rate and the federal statutory rate on 
pretax income (loss) follows: 



1992 

1991 

1990 

Statutory federal income tax rate 

34.0% 

(34.0)% 

34.0% 

State and local income taxes, net of 
federal tax benefit (expense) 

3.3 

(5.3) 

2.4 

Foreign income taxed at varying rates 

1.2 

3.5 

(0.1) 

Targeted jobs rax credit 

(0.4) 

(2.1) 

(0.5) 

Other items, net 

(2.1) 

1.8 

(0 I) 

Effective income tax rate 

36.0% 

(36.1)% 

35.7% 


Provision has been made in the accompanying consolidated 
statement of operations for additional income taxes applica¬ 
ble to dividends received or expected to be received from 
foreign subsidiaries. The amount of unremitted earnings of 
foreign subsidiaries, for which no such tax is provided and 
which is considered to be permanently reinvested in the 
subsidiaries, totaled $616 million at January 30,1993- If such 
earnings had not been considered permanently reinvested, 
approximately $70 million of deferred income taxes, con¬ 
sisting primarily of foreign withholding taxes, would have 
been provided. Such taxes, if ultimately paid, might be re¬ 
coverable as foreign tax credits. 
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PENSION PLANS 

The company has defined benefit pension plans covering 
most of its employees. Benefits generally are based on years 
of service and career-average compensation. Plans are 
funded in accordance with the provisions of the laws of the 
countries where the plans are in effect 

Plan assets consist primarily of stocks, bonds and temporary 
investments. The weighted-average assumed long-term rate 
of return on plan assets was 10% in each of 1992,1991 and 
1990. The projected benefit obligation was determined 
using a weighted-average discount rate of 8.1% in 1992, 

8.4% in 1991 and 9.0% in 1990, and a weighted-average 
assumed rate of compensation increase of 4.5% in 1992 and 
47% in each of 1991 and 1990. 


The components of net pension expense are. 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Service cost: benefits earned during 
period 

$ 27 

$ 24 

$ 22 

Interest cost on projected benefit 
obligation 

67 

64 

61 

Actual return on plan assets 

(53) 

(85) 

(45) 

Net amortization and deferral 

(9) 

24 

(15) 

Net pension expense 

t 32 

$ 27 

1 23 


The following table sets forth the plans’ funded status and amounts recognized in the consolidated balance sheet: 





1992 



1991 



1990 

(in millions) 

Assets 

Exceed 

ABO 

ABO 

Exceeds 

Assets 

Total 

Assets 

Exceed 

ABO 

ABO 

Exceeds 

Assets 

Tbtal 

Assets 

Exceed 

ABO 

ABO 

Exceeds 

Assets 

Total 

Actuarial present value 
of obligations: 

Vested 

*15 

$ 775 

$ 790 

$628 

$ 121 

* 749 

$570 

$ 100 

t 670 

Nonvested 

— 

21 

21 

16 

2 

18 

16 

3 

19 

Accumulated benefit 
obligation (ABO) 

15 

796 

811 

644 

123 

767 

586 

103 

689 

Plus: obligation 
for future 
salary increases 


59 

59 

50 

12 

62 

37 

13 

50 

Projected benefit 
obligation (PBO) 

15 

855 

870 

694 

135 

829 

623 

116 

739 

Plan assets at 
fair value 

21 

632 

653 

650 


650 

615 


615 

Amount of plan assets 
over (under) PBO 

6 

(223) 

(217) 

(44) 

(135) 

(179) 

(8) 

(116) 

(124) 

Unrecognized net 
(asset) obligation 
at transition 

(6) 

(50) 

(56) 

(74) 

7 

(67) 

(84) 

8 

(76) 

Unrecognized prior 
service cost 

__ 

41 

41 

37 

12 

49 

42 

5 

47 

Unrecognized net loss 

5 

89 

94 

57 

3 

60 

32 

— 

32 

Adjustment required to 
recognize minimum 
liability 


(21) 

(21) 


(10) 

(10) 


(4) 

(4) 

Prepaid ^accrued ) pension 
cost recognized in the 
consolidated balance 
sheet 

$ 5 

$(164) 

$(159) 

*(24) 

«123) 

#(147) 

$(18) 

K107) 

$(125) 


53 











































































NON PENSION RETIREMENT PLANS 
The company sponsors postretirement medical and life- 
insurance plans which are available to most of its United 
States employees. In order to be eligible for these plans, 
employees must retire from the company and have been 
covered under the company's active medical or life- 
insurance plan. The level of benefits available depends on 
year of retirement and the plan in effect at that time. The 
plans are contributory Contributions are adjusted annually 
and depend on year of retirement and, in some cases, years 
of service. The plans are not funded. 

During 1991, the company adopted Statement of Financial 
Accounting Standards No, 106, “Employers’Accounting for 
Postretirement Benefits Other Than Pensions,” and 
recorded the accumulated postretirement benefit obligation 
of $176 million for active employees and retirees as of 
January 27,1991- 

The weighted-average discount rate used to determine 
the accumulated postretirement benefit obligation was 8.5% 
in 1992 and 875% in 1991. The following table sets forth the 
plans’ combined accrued postretirement benefit obligation: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

Accumulated postretirement benefit obligation-. 
Retirees 

$166 

$155 

Fully eligible active plan participants 

43 

40 

Oilier active plan participants 

9 

8 


218 

203 

Unrecognized actuarial lass 

(23) 

(18) 

Accrued postretirement benefit obligation 

*195 

$185 


For measurement purposes, a 174% increase in the cost of 
covered health-care benefits was assumed for 1992; the rate 
was assumed to decline gradually to 7 % in 2009, and 
remain at that level thereafter. A1% increase in the health¬ 
care cost trend rate would increase the accumulated 
postretirement benefit obligation at January 25,1992, by $17 
million, and the 1992 annual expense by $2 million. 

Postretirement medical and life-insurance expense was 
$18 million in 1992 and $17 million in 1991. Substantially all 
of 1992 and 1991 expense represents interest on the 
accumulated benefit; service cost was not material. The cash 
cost to provide retiree medical and life-insurance benefits 
was $8 million in each of 1992 and 1991 and $7 million in 
1990. 


SUPPLEMENTAL CASH FLOW INFORMATION 
Cash paid for interest and income taxes follows: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Interest 

* 85 

89 

94 

Income taxes 

*110 

177 

224 


Additional information regarding investing activities follows: 


(in millions) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

Acquisitions: 

Cash paid 

* 6 

f 39 

$ 6 

Liabilities assumed 


45 

— 

Fair value of assets acquired 

(6) 

(66) 

(2) 

Excess purchase price over fair value 

* - 

* 18 

* 4 


The company considers all highly liquid investments with 
maturities of three months or less at date of purchase to be 
cash equivalents. 

PREFERRED STOCK 

At January 30,1993, the 121,053 outstanding shares of $2.20 
Series A Convertible Preferred Stock had a liquidation value 
of $5 4 million, or $45 00 per share. The stock is cumulative, 
voting and convertible at any time at the option of the 
holder, at the rate of 5-68 shares of common stock for each 
share of preferred stock, subject to anti-dilution provisions. 
A total of 687,581 shares of common stock has been reserved 
for the conversion. At the option of the company, the pre¬ 
ferred stock is redeemable at liquidation value, subject to a 
holders right to convert such shares into shares of common 
stock prior to the date fixed for redemption. 

COMMON STOCK 

On May 31,1990, the company effected a two-for-one split of 
its common stock in the form of a 100% stock dividend All 
share and per-share information included in this report has 
been adjusted to reflect the stock split. 
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SHAREHOLDER INFORMATION 

Wxilworth Corporation common stock is listed on the New 
York, Toronto, Amsterdam, Basel, Zurich, Geneva and Lau¬ 
sanne stock exchanges, and, in addition, is traded on the 
Boston, Cincinnati, Midwest, Philadelphia and Pacific stock 
exchanges. The company’s preferred stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and traded on the New York, 
Cincinnati and Midwest stock exchanges. The New York 
Stock Exchange ticker symbol for the company’s common 
stock is “Z” 

Cash dividends have been paid to common shareholders 
every quarter since 1912, Dividends declared on common 
and preferred shares in 1992 amounted to $147 million. At 
January 30,1993, 49,617 shareholders of record owned 
131303,161 common shares and 1,586 shareholders of 
record owned 121,053 preferred shares. 

STOCK OPTION AND PURCHASE PLANS 
Under the company’s stock option plans, options to 
purchase shares of common stock may be granted to officers 
and key employees at market price on the date of grant. 
Generally, one-half of each option is exercisable beginning 
one year from the date of grant, with the remaining half 
becoming exercisable two years from the date of grant. The 
options terminate up to 10 years from the date of grant. The 
expiration dates of options outstanding at January 30,1993, 
ranged from May 11,1993, to February 12,2002. 


Under the company’s stock purchase plan, participating 
employees may contribute up to 10% of their annual 
compensation to acquire shares of common stock at 85% of 
the lower market price on one of two specified dates in 
each plan year. Of the eight million shares of common stock 
authorized for purchase under the plan, participating 
employees have purchased a total of 4,591,475 shares, of 
which 426,847 shares were purchased during the year 
ended January 30,1993, by 7,720 participants. 

When common stock is issued under the company’s stock 
option or stock purchase plans, the proceeds from options 
exercised or shares purchased are credited to common 
stock to the extent of the par value of the shares issued, and 
the excess is credited to additional paid-in capital. When 
treasury common stock is issued, the difference between 
the average cost of treasury stock used and the proceeds 
from options exercised or shares purchased is charged or 
credited, as appropriate, to additional paid-in capital or 
retained earnings. The tax benefits relating to amounts 
deductible for federal income tax purposes which are not 
included in income for financial reporting purposes have 
been credited to additional paid-in capital. 


The information set forth in the following table covers options granted under the company's stock option plans: 


(in thousands . except prices per share) 


1992 


1991 


1990 

Shares 

Range of 
Prices 
per Share 

Shares 

Range of 
Prices 
per Share 

Shares 

Range of 
Prices 
per Share 

Options outstanding at beginning of year 

3,559 

$ 4—34 

3,216 

$ 4-30 

2,891 

$ 4-28 

Options granted during year 

1,098 

30 

814 

34 

873 

30 

Options exercised during year 

591 

4-30 

373 

8-30 

492 

7-28 

Options which expired or were canceled during year 

86 

17-34 

98 

17-34 

56 

:n-30 

Options outstanding at end of year 

3,980 

8-34 

3,559 

4-34 

3,216 

4-30 

Options exercisable at end of year 

2,572 

8-34 

2397 

4-34 

1,983 

4-30 

Options available for future grant at end of year 

3,117 


4.368 


5,084 
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SHAREHOLDER RIGHTS PLAN 

The company has issued one-half of a preferred stock pur¬ 
chase right for each outstanding share of common stock. 
Each right entitles a shareholder to purchase one one- 
hundredth of a share of Series B Participating Preferred 
Stock at an exercise price of $200, subject to adjustment. 
Generally, the rights become exercisable only if a person or 
group acquires 20% or more of the company’s outstanding 
voting stock or announces a tender offer for 20% or more of 
the company’s outstanding voting stock, other than pursu¬ 
ant to an offer for all outstanding shares of the company 
which the board of directors determines to be fair to, and 
otherwise in the best interests of, the company and its 
shareholders. The company will be able to redeem the 
rights at $.05 per right at any time during the period prior to 
the 10th business day following the date a person or group 
acquires 20% or more of the company’s voting stock. 

Upon exercise of the right, each holder of a right will be 
entitled to receive common stock (or, in certain circum¬ 
stances, cash, property or other securities of the company) 
having a value equal to two times the exercise price of the 
right. The rights, which cannot vote and which cannot be 
transferred separately from shares of common stock to 
which they are presently attached, expire April 14,1998, 
unless earlier redeemed. 


MARKET PRICES 




1992 



1991 



High 

Low 

Close 

High 

Low 

Close 

Common Stock 







Quarter 

First 

31V* 

27 

2834 

36% 

29‘/2 

32 Ve 

Second 

30 

26 

26V* 

34% 

2 m 

29 

Third 

32V» 

26% 

32*4 

31 

27 Va 

28 1 /s 

Fourth 

35 

28 

29H 

33M 

23Vz 

29 


Preferred Stock 


Quarter 

First 

170 

150 

160 

193 

180 

180 

Second 

165 

145 

145 

180 

165 

170 

Third 

185 

145 

185 

172 

164 

170 

Fourth 

190 

176 y* 

180 

170 

142 

169 


DIVIDEND INFORMATION 



1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Dividends declared 
Common 

$1.12 

1.08 

1.04 

.94 

.82 

Preferred 

$2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

2.20 

Dividend yield at year end 
Common 

3.8% 

3.7 

3-4 

32 

3.0 

Preferred 

1.2% 

1.3 

1.4 

L3 

1.4 


QUARTERLY RESULTS (unaudited) 


(m millions, except 
per-share amounts) 



Quarter 




First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Year 

Revenues 

1992 

$2,096 

2,230 

2,501 

3,135 

$9,962 

1991 

12,127 

2,228 

2,423 

3436 

19,914 

Gross profit (a) 

1992 

$ 

703 

746 

857 

973 

$3,279 

1991 

% 

706 

719 

798 

1,007 

$3,230 

Operating profit (loss) 

1992 

$ 

59 

88 

141 

286 

$ 574 

1991 

$ 

49 

67 

100 

(163) $ 53 

Net income (loss) before 
cumulative effect of 
accounting change 

1992 

$ 

17 

33 

65 

165 

$ 280 

1991 

f 

13 

21 

41 

(128) $ (33) 

Net income (loss) 

1992 

$ 

17 

33 

65 

165 

$ 280 

1991 

f (100 Yb) 21 

41 

(128) $ (166) 


Net income (loss) 
per share before 
cumulative effect of 
accounting change 


1992 $ 

.13 

.25 

.50 

1.26 $ 2.14 

199* $ 

TO 

.16 

31 

( 98) I (.41) 

Net income (loss) per share 

1992 $ 

.13 

.25 

.50 

1.26 $ 2.14 

1991 $ 

(■77Xb) 

.16 

■31 

(.98) * (1.28) 

Dividends declared per share 

1992 $ 

.28 

.28 

.28 

.28 $ 1.12 

1991 f 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 $ 1.08 


(a) Gross profit is revenues less costs of sales. 

(b) Amounts have been restated by $113 million, or $.87per share , to 
reflect the cumulative effect of adopting FAS 106. 


The company’s business is seasonal in nature. Historically, a 
greater proportion of annual revenues and net income is 
generated in the company’s fourth quarter. The 1991 fourth 
quarter operating results include a $390 million pretax 
charge due to the accelerated store-redeployment program. 
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Five-Year Summary of Selected Financial Data 


(tin miiiimis, except per-share amounts) 

1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

Summary of Operations 

Revenues 

19,962 

$9,914 

$9,789 

$8,820 

$8,088 

Costs of sales 

6,683 

6.684 

6,534 

5,759 

5333 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 

2,501 

2,575 

2,433 

2,242 

2,063 

Depreciation and amortization 

254 

261 

234 

204 

177 

Interest expense 

87 

87 

95 

101 

71 

Restructuring charge 


390 




Income taxes 

157 

(30) 

176 

185 


Net income (loss) before cumulative effect of accounting change 

280 

(53) 

317 

329 

288 

Cumulative effect of change in method of accounting for 
postretirement benefits other than pensions 


(113) 




Net income (loss) 

$ 280 

$(166) 

$ 317 

S 329 

$ 288 

Per common share 

Net income (loss) 

$ 2.14 

(1.28) 

2.45 

2.56 

2.24 

Dividends declared 

$ 1.12 

1.08 

1.04 

.94 

.82 

Average common shares outstanding 

130.8 

130.2 

1295 

128.6 

128.6 

Financial Condition 






Inventories 

$2,269 

2,152 

2,091 

1,963 

1,715 

Property and equipment, net 

$1,626 

1,642 

1,663 

1,447 

1,356 

Total assets 

$4,692 

4,618 

4,305 

3,907 

3,535 

Short-term debt 

$ 164 





Current portion of long-term debt and obligations under 
capital leases 

$ 21 

121 

30 

19 

23 

Long-term debt and obligations under capital leases 

$ 372 

425 

269 

306 

347 

Total shareholders' equity 

$2,059 

2,031 

2,340 

2,076 

1,844 

Common shareholders’ equity 

$2,054 

2,025 

2,333 

2.069 

1,836 

Per common share 

$15.64 

1554 

17.99 

16.04 

14.34 

Financial Ratios 






Return on beginning common equity (ROE) 

13-8% 

(7.1) 

153 

17.9 

16.9 

Return on average investment (ROI) 

9-3% 

0.2 

11.6 

131 

12,4 

Operating profit as a percentage of revenues 

5.8% 

0.5 

6.5 

7.4 

6.8 

Net income (loss) as a percentage of revenues 

2.8% 

(1.7) 

3.2 

3.7 

3.6 

Tbtal debt/total capitalization 

56.5% 

538 

46.2 

46.4 

47.9 

Current ratio 

1.6x 

1.6 

1,7 

1.7 

1.7 

Number of Stores at Year End 

8,990 

8,386 

8,619 

8,074 

7,739 
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Store Profile 


W 

■s/Wai/'^/ft/ Retail Units 

*/ 07 (V/ 




ft 


1/ 

s 

At 



At 

Planned 


Qh3 $ 


Jan. 25, 



Jan, 30, 

Openings 

SPECIALTY 






1992 

Opened 

Closed 

1993 

1993 

Foot Locker 

4 

A 

4 

m 

4 

athletic footwear and apparel 

1,667 

116 

30 

1,753 

115 

Kinney 

* 

m 




family shoe stores and leased departments in Woolco 

1,301 

5 

69 

1,237 

3 







stores 






Afterthoughts/Carimar/ 

# 

4 

1 « 



costume jewelry, handbags and accessories 

667 

185 

14 

838 

135 

Rubin/Reflexions 












Lady Foot Locker 

• 

A 




women's athletic footwear and apparel 

482 

74 

5 

551 

47 

Champs Sports 

* 

-A 




athletic equipment, footwear and apparel 

344 

100 

2 

442 

89 

Kids Mart/Little Folk Shop 

* 





promotionally priced brand-name infants 1 and 

387 

— 

38 

349 

— 







childrens apparel 






Northern Reflections 

■ 

• 




womens casual sportswear 

178 

142 

2 

318 

69 

Lady Foot Locker Casuals 

* 

• 




women’s casual-apparel stores and leased 

301 

2 

5 

298 

— 







departments in Woolco stores 






Williams the Shoemen 




* 


family shoe stores 

183 

7 

3 

187 

8 

Athletic X-Press 

* 





family athletic footwear and apparel 

166 

39 

27 

178 

44 

Mathers 




4 


brand-name family shoe stores 

141 

3 

5 

139 

6 

The San Francisco Music 

■ 





musical giftware 

111 

26 

— 

137 

28 

Box Company 












Randy River 

• 

■ 




mens casual apparel 

112 

3 

— 

115 

11 

Moderna/Der Schuh 



• 



family shoe stores 

102 

3 

3 

102 

4 

Kids Foot Locker 






childrens athletic footwear and apparel 

66 

35 

1 

100 

16 

Footquarters 

• 





brand-name family shoe stores 

70 

28 

5 

93 

4 

Karuba 


A 




womens casual apparel 

84 

1 

1 

84 

1 

Vic Jensens 




* 


family shoe stores 

67 

4 

2 

69 

5 

Canary Island 


9 




mens and womens travel and vacation apparel 

61 

3 

— 

64 

3 

Going to the Game! 

* 





licensed athletic-team apparel 

24 

26 

— 

50 

12 

Freddie 


* 




brand-name family shoe stores 

45 

— 

6 

39 

— 

The Best of Times 

* 

* 




watches and clocks 

23 

13 

1 

35 

17 

Willow Ridge 


* 




unisex casual apparel 

34 

— 

— 

34 

— 

Gallery One 




4 


high-fashion, brand-name women’s shoe stores 

34 

2 

3 

33 

— 

Silk & Satin 


■ 




brand-name lingerie and sleepwear 

10 

18 

— 

28 

8 

Lady Plus 



4 



larger-sized women’s apparel 

16 

5 

— 

21 

2 

Northern Getaway 


* 




childrenswear 

18 

6 

3 

21 

25 

Randy River 




4 


high-fash ion women’s shoe stores 

17 

— 

— 

17 

— 

Northern Traditions 


* 




classic womens apparel 

6 

7 


13 

13 

Ashbrooks 


4 




home furnishings and accessories 

6 

— 

— 

6 

— 

Bon Gout 





4 

perfumes, cosmetics and costume jewelry 

7 

—. 

1 

6 

— 

Vttorfd Foot Locker 

4 





athletic footwear and apparel 

— 

2 

— 

2 

29 

Colorado 

4 



• 


men’s outdoor apparel 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 




Total specialty 

6,730 

855 

226 

7,359 

7% 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE 








Wbolworth/Robinsons/ 

* 

• 

4 


4 

general merchandise 

1,465 

44 

72 

1,437 

93 

VCbolworth Express/ 












Mini Shops/The 












Bargain! Shop 












Woolco 


4 




full-line promotional department stores 

148 

2 

1 

149 

1 

The Rx Place 

* 





deep-discount drug stores 

25 

1 

1 

25 

3 

Burger King 

4 





franchised food operations in Woolworth stores 

18 

2 

— 

20 

— 




Total general merchandise 

1.656 

49 

74 

1,631 

97 




Grand total 

8 ,3S6 

904 

300 

8,990 

805 


The service marks and trademarks appearing on this page and 
elsewhere in this report (except for Burger King) are owned by 
Woolworth Corporation or its subsidiaries. 


As 





























CDFirQftfcTIClN: 


Statistical Data by Operation 



1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

KINNEY SHOP CORPORATION 

Revenues 

$3,509 

3,274 

3.017 

2,641 

2.213 

Per square loot 

$ 460 

419 

400 

362 

333 

Operating profit* 

$ 360 

302 

263 

297 

235 

Per square foot 

$47.18 

38.69 

34.85 

40.66 

35.33 

Selling area 

7,631 

7,805 

7,546 

7304 

6.651 

FW WOOl WORTH CO 






General merchandise 

Revenues 

$2,179 

2,219 

2,249 

2,250 

2,152 

Operating profit* 

$ 6l 

29 

84 

114 

106 

Selling area 

15,270 

17,007 

17,45'; 

18,318 

19.244 

Specialty 

Revenues 

$ 228 

142 

84 

61 

41 

Operating profit 

$ 18 

8 

6 

2 

1 

Selling area 

602 

422 

293 

221 

169 

Total 

Revenues 

$2,407 

2,361 

2,333 

2,311 

2,193 

Per square foot 

$ 152 

135 

131 

125 

113 

Operating profit* 

$ 79 

37 

90 

116 

107 

Per square foot 

$ 4.98 

2.12 

5.07 

6.26 

5.51 


RF.TAII. COMPANY OF GERMANY, INC. 


General merchandise 


Revenues 

$1,643 

1,575 

1,586 

1,128 

1.178 


Dm2,558 

2,600 

2,532 

2,100 

2,068 

Operating profit 

$ 71 

121 

148 

78 

70 


Dm 111 

199 

235 

142 

123 

Selling area 

4,281 

4,206 

3,963 

3,750 

3,694 

Specialty 






Revenues 

$ 87 

79 

73 

57 

35 


Dm 135 

131 

117 

106 

62 

Operating profit 

$ 5 

6 

6 

2 

1 


Dm 8 

10 

10 

3 

2 

Selling area 

493 

465 

428 

400 

204 

Total 






Revenues 

$1,730 

1,654 

1,659 

1,185 

1,213 

Per square foot 

$ 362 

354 

378 

286 

311 

Operating profit 

$ 76 

127 

154 

80 

71 


$15.92 27.19 35.07 19.28 18.21 



1992 

1991 

1990 

1989 

1988 

WOOLWORTH CANADA INC. 

General merchandise 

Revenues 

$1,610 

1,700 

1,904 

1,868 

1,732 


C$1,968 

1,945 

2,217 

2,203 

2,113 

Operating profit (loss) 

$ 16 

(22) 

9S 

106 

83 


C$ 20 

(25) 

111 

125 

103 

Selling area 

15,659 

14.894 

14.901 

14,964 

15,026 

Specialty 






Revenues 

$ 740 

694 

621 

546 

456 


C$ 904 

795 

724 

645 

556 

Operating profit 

$ 35 

31 

47 

53 

42 


C$ 43 

35 

54 

63 

51 

Selling area 

2,201 

1.918 

1,731 

1,535 

1,393 

Total (intersegment amounts eliminated; 




Revenues 

$2,236 

2,279 

2,400 

2,293 

2,086 

Per square foot 

$ 130 

140 

149 

143 

131 

Operating profit 

$ 51 

9 

142 

159 

125 

Per square foot 

$ 2.95 

0,55 

8.82 

9.94 

7.83 


WOOI.WORTH MEXICANA, S A de C V H991 reflects 6 months of results) 


Revenues 

$ 

85 

38 



Ps 

263 

115 


Per square foot 

t 

74 

33 


Operating profit 

$ 

8 

3 



Ps 

25 

10 


Per square foot 

$ 6.94 

2.60 


Selling area 

1,153 

1,153 



^Operatingprofit excludes 1991 restructuring charges. 

Currencies in millions\ exceptper-square foot amounts 

Selling area is the average of the beginning and ending selling area in 

thousands ofsquare feet. 


¥1 


Per square foot 











































































































































































Board of Directors 


Harold E. Sells 1 

Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 

Frederick E. Hennig 

President and Chief 
Operating Officer 

William K* Lavin 

Executive Vice President - 
Finance and Administration and 
Chief Financial Officer 

John W. Adams 1,2,3, 5 
Director of various companies 

J. Carter Bacot 1,2 

Chairman of the Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, The Bank of 
New York Company, Inc. and The 
Bank of New York (banking 
services) 

Helen Galland 1,2, 5 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, Helen Galland Associates 
(marketing and business 
consulting services) 

Jarobin Gilbert Jr. 1,3,4,5 

President and Chief Executive 
Officer, DBSS Group Inc. 
(management, planning, 
trade consulting) 

Seymour H. Knox HI 1,3,4,5 

Chairman of the Board and 
President, Niagara Frontier 
Hockey I P. (owner of the Buffalo 
Sabres of the National Hockey 
League) 

John W. Lynn 1,2,3, 5 

Retired Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 

Margaret P. MacKimm 1,3,4,5 

Former Senior Vice President - 
Communications, Kraft General 
Foods, Inc. (multinational 
marketer and processor offood 
products) 

JohnJ. Mackowski 1,2, 5 

Director of various companies 


James E. Preston 1,2,4 

Chairman of the Board, Chief 
Executive Officer and President, 
Avon Products, Inc, 

(manufacture and sale of beauty 
and related products) 

EugeneJ. Sullivan 1,2,3,4,5 

Retired Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
Borden, Inc. (manufacturer, 
processor and distributor of food, 
dairy and chemical products), 
director of various companies 


Honorary Directors 

EM. Kirby 
Robert C. Kirkwood 

1 Member of Executive 

Committee 

2 Member of Audit Committee 

3 Member of Compensation 

Committee 

4 Member of Nominating and 

Organization Committee 
3 Member of Retirement 
Investment Committee 


Corporate Officers 


Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer 
Harold E. Sells 

President and Chiqf 
Operating Officer 
Frederick E. Heimig 

Executive Vice President— 
Finance and Administration 
and Chief Financial Officer 
William K, Lavin 

Senior Vice Presidents 
C. Jackson Gray 

Corporate Planning and 
Development 

W. Barry Thomson 

Administration 

Charles T. Young 

Finance 

Vice Presidents 
Gary M. Bahler 

General Counsel and Secretary 

Gary H. Brown 

Real Property 

John H. Cannon 

Treasurer 

Roy L. Garofalo 

Investor Relations 

Glen R. Goff 

General Auditor 

Aubrey C. Lewis 

Corporate Liaison 

Henry C. Miner Ill 

Taxation 

Thomas E. Page 

Controller 

Patricia A. Peck 

Human Resources 

Philip W. Richards 

Management Information 
Systems 

Frances E. Trachter 

Public Affairs 

Assistant Controllers 
Laura T. Klrsner 
Michael T. Steven 

Assistant Secretaries 
Sheilagh M. Clarke 
Bohdan S. Kosovych 
Dennis E. Sheehan 

Assistant Treasurers 
Alfonso Tlno 
Martin B. Tolep 

Assistant Vice Presidents 
Jacqueline D. Delafuente 
S. William Manterla 
James J. O’Neil 
Walter E. Sprague 
Rita It Welz 


Consolidated Operations 


Kinney Shoe Corporation 
Harold C. Bowen 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Retail Company of 
Germany, Inc 
Peter Ellegast 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Woolwortb Canada Inc 
Douglas J. Lawson 

Vice Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer 

F.W. Woolwortb Co. 

Robert G. Lynn 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 

Woolwortb Mexicana, 
SJi.de C.V. 

Alfonso Rodriguez Arellano 

Director General 

Woolwortb Overseas Carp . 
Frank J. Marrella 

President and Chief 
Executive Officer 
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233 Broadway 
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